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Chapter 1 


THE SEARCH 


Eric Weinberger marched into Montgomery, Alabama, 
a city known both as the birth place of the Negroes’ 
struggle for equal rights and as the center of white oppo- 
sition to it. He moved along in a sea of people—different 
in race, religion, background, and wealth, yet today united 
in a single cause. This was the Selma Freedom March in 
the first week of spring 196s. 

The march went through the streets of Montgomery’s 
black community, filling the neighborhood with the 
sound of joyful freedom songs. Negroes poured off the 
steps of their shabby houses and joined in the long line 
of marchers. By the time the Freedom March reached the 
state capitol building, the crowd had grown to 25,000. 

It was a terribly moving moment for Eric. His body 
carried scars from more than a dozen violent arrests. 
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Fear and pain had left their mark on him, but there 
were also many wonderful memories, and this day had 
brought them back to him. He had seen these faces be- 
fore—the bright-eyed young people—willing and even eager 
to lay their lives on the line to get their rights; the 
grand fathers, too old to benefit from the struggle, yet 
willing to risk their few remaining years to win a good 
future for their black grand children; the men and 
women, kept in ignorance and poverty by a white society, 
fighting back with dignity and courage. 

Eric had heard and sung these songs before—in 
churches and jails, on marches and demonstrations, at 
times of triumph and at moments of despair. Now as he 
stood in the huge crowd, he felt the joy and shared the 
pride, but it was mixed with sadness. This great civil 
rights demonstration would be his last. He wasn’t needed 
any more. 

Eric was born in New York City in 1932, with all the 
advantages (or so they seemed at the time) of a white, 
Jewish, middle-class life. His father was a lawyer and 
active in the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People and other “good, liberal’’ causes. His 
mother was a retired high school teacher. Eric had gone 
to a public school and after tenth grade, when he was 
15, was shipped off to a special program at the University 
of Chicago where he was to get his degree by age 109. 

It was taken for granted he would go on to graduate 
school and then become a lawyer. It was assumed by his 
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parents, friends, and, for most of his life, by Eric himself 
that he had an ordinary middle-class future ahead of him, 
It came as a shock when, after two years at the university, 
Eric told his parents he was leaving school. 

“I could give you a whole lot of reasons, ’ he explained, 
“but the main thing is I just can’t stand it.” 

“But why?” his father asked. 

“The place is not human. Their idea of education is 
stuffing as much knowledge as possible into as many heads 
as possible as fast as possible. There’s got to be more 
to being a person and more to life.” 

“So what are you going to do?” 

“I want to travel, get a job, see if I can learn about 
myself and the world on my own.” 

His mother shook her head. “You'll dig ditches for the 
rest of your life.” 

In the years that followed Eric didn’t dig any ditches 
but he did just about everything else. He hitch hiked 
around the country, sold popcorn in a circus, worked as 
a bus boy in Philadelphia, was an actor in an off-Broad- 
way theater, and wrote poetry, some of which was pub- 
lished. His parents talked him into going back to school, 
but when he was 20, he quit for good. 

He lived in Greenwich Village for a while and then 
went out to San Francisco. The “hippie scene” was just 
beginning there, but Eric didn’t find any point to it. 
He knew he wanted to do something with his life—he 
just didn’t know what. 
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One day, late in the spring of 1960, working in a 
Norwalk, Connecticut, printing plant, Eric went out to 
get a sandwich for his boss. A peace walk was on its way 
through town. He stopped and watched the 12 marchers 
with their signs against war and was handed a paper as 
they passed by. Eric read it with great interest. It explained 
that the marchers were from a group called the NE/ 
CNVA—the New England Committee for Nonviolent 
Action which, in addition to peace walks, carried out a 
program of very direct non-violent action such as boarding 
submarines as a protest against the arms race. 

It sounded a little crazy, but the people on the walk 
didn’t look crazy and they were protesting something 
Eric felt was very dangerous. He began reading all the 
material the NE/CNVA was putting out and became 
more and more interested in their work. The committee 
had a farm in Norwich about ten miles from the sub- 
marine base in Groton. Here the group lived and held 
non-violent training meetings. Eric had a summer vaca- 
tion coming up, so he decided to spend a few weeks there 
to see what it was all about. 

When he got to the farm, Eric found he was in the 
company of 16 remarkable human beings, and he was 
immediately drawn to them. They were intelligent peo- 
ple and, what impressed him most of all, they were doing 
what they felt was right. They were all serious peace 
workers whose actions grew out of deep religious faith 
and a political belief in social change. All through his 
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life, he had known people who had noble beliefs, but 
these were the first who lived by them completely. 

Eric learned a great deal about the group’s feelings and 
also about himself. He had never liked fights as a kid 
and had discovered that people looked down on him for 
it. So, even though he knew violence was wrong, he had 
felt ashamed. Now he realized that refusing to fight could 
be a strong act rather than a weak one. To say war is 
wrong, killing is wrong, and I will not, in fact cannot, 
support the system that makes war is not running away. 
It is taking a moral stand. A child knows it has to eat 
long before it knows the reasons why. And Eric had 
known he could never kill before he knew why. 

Eric quit his job at the printing plant and moved to 
the peace community. For the next six months he worked 
as a staff member for no pay. His life now had purpose 
and direction, but he still needed a meaningful way of 
putting both into action. At the year’s end, unhappy 
events 1000 miles to the south gave Eric his chance. Bob 
Swann, the group’s leader, told him about it. 

“Large numbers of Negroes in several farm counties 
in ‘Tennessee have been registering to vote for the first 
time since Reconstruction days. The whites have kicked 
the Negro farmers who registered off the land. Hundreds 
of families were left without a place to live or a way to 
earn a living. It’s a pretty desperate problem.” 

“I thought Tennessee was quite a liberal state.” 

“Some of it is. But in the true black belt areas in the 
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west, Haywood and Fayette counties, Negroes are treated 
as badly as in Mississippi 50 miles to the south. Hay- 
wood is 60 per cent black, and the whites are afraid of 
what would happen if the Negroes started voting en 
masse.” 

“What’s happened to the people who were thrown off 
the farms?” 

“Some are living in shacks and others in large army 
tents that were given to them. They really need help.” 

Eric nodded. “I think if we’re going to oppose war, we 
should also fight against the violence being suffered by 
Negroes. But what can we do? We have no money.” 

“They need more than money, Eric. They need. some 
way of helping themselves. Up to now all they’ve had is 
what the whites allow them to have. They should have 
an independent way of supporting themselves—a job that 
will not only make money but build some pride.” 

“You sound like you have something in mind.” 

“I do. I heard about a Quaker school teacher up in 
New Hampshire who designed a leather tote bag, sort of 
a large shoulder bag, for his students to make and sell. 
In a short time they sold enough to pay for a trip to 
Mexico for the whole class. I have an idea that kind of 
project might work in Tennessee. How would you like to 
go down and give it a try?” 

“But I have no experience in leather work,” said Eric. 

“That’s the whole point of these bags. They’re designed 
so any one can make them. All you have to do is get some 
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Negroes organized, show them how to do a couple, and 
arrange to have them sold. It could work.” 

“There’s only one way to find out,” said Eric. “When 
do I leave?” 

“That’s up to you. From now on, you’re on your own.” 

Eric was excited. This was the opportunity he had been 
waiting for. But he also had plenty of doubts. He knew 
so little about the South and nothing about running a 
project like this. What little he had read about the small 
civil rights movement that existed at that time had given 
him the impression that it was being carried out by a 
handful of very brave young people. Would he have that 
kind of courage? Would he be able to act according to his 
beliefs? Eric knew those frightening questions could only 
be answered in the South. 

He went up to see the Quaker teacher in New Hamp- 
shire to learn how to make the bags. Then he went to 
New York City and discussed his project with the leaders 
of CORE. CORE’s main activities in the South were 
sit-ins and other non-violent protests aimed at ending 
segregation. But Eric’s plan interested them. They agreed 
to print up notices about the tote bags and they gave 
Eric $100 for his trip to Tennessee. 

Finally, in December 1960, Eric set out for the South 
on a mission that was to have great importance not only 
in the lives of hundreds of black people but also in 
his own. 
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Chapter 2 


WELCOME TO BROWNSVILLE 


Eric followed the tall Negro across the muddy field, 
avoiding the deep puddles left from a recent rain. Ahead, 
five large army tents with stained, sagging canvas stood 
dark against the winter sky. 

In the North they were thought of as monuments to 
the courage of Negroes who stood up to the whites and 
registered to vote. But now, as one of the leaders of the 
movement showed him around Haywood County's Tent 
City, Eric saw that the cold ugly structures, which let in 
no sunlight when it was fair and a great deal of water 
when it rained, were all that 50 human beings could call 
home. 

Built on wooden platforms in the open field of a 
Negro owned farm, the tents were divided into two sec- 
tions that served as kitchen and living room during the 
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day and cramped bedrooms at night. Each of the leaders 
of Haywood County’s small movement lived in a tent 
with his family—about ten people, infants and old people, 
living under one roof. 

“Hundreds of us who registered were thrown off the 
farms after we got the cotton and corn harvested this 
fall,” Eric’s guide explained. “Some left the county, 
some found shacks to live in, and the rest of us stay here.” 
He could see that Eric was looking a little unhappy, so he 
added, “These tents really aren’t much worse than the 
shacks we used to live in. We have to fetch water in cans 
from a half a mile down the road, but we manage.” 

“What about food?” Eric asked. “How do you get along 
without any income?” 

“We get surplus food from the government. It doesn’t 
taste very good, but it’s not so bad. Some families live off 
one of the old folks’ Social Security. That’s $50 a month. 
It isn’t much for ten people, but it helps. A few work for 
a Negro land owner once in a while, and from time to 
time the whites hire some.” 

“But I thought the whites wouldn’t hire any of you.” 

“That's not quite true. Some white folks just can’t 
pass up a bargain. They hire our people at a lower rate. 
Two dollars a day instead of the usual three.” 

Eric couldn’t believe it. Two dollars for a 12 hour day 
of hard labor in the fields. He had been afraid that the 


amount of money his project might earn them would 
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be only a drop in the bucket. Now he realized the bucket 
had been almost empty for a very long time. | 

“But look on the bright side of it,” Eric’s companion 
said. “Over 800 black folks voted last November. And 
that’s 800 more than ever voted here before.” 

Eric’s base of operations was Brownsville, Tennessee, 
a town of sooo. Brownsville had such a bad reputation 
that middle-class Negroes driving from Memphis to Nash- 
ville would leave the main highway to avoid passing 
through the city. | : 

During his first few days in Brownsville, Eric met with 
many of the Negroes, telling them about his project and 
signing up women to make the bags. Many of them 
were suspicious of Eric. They couldn't see why a white 
man wanted to help them. But they needed the money 
badly, so they agreed to go along with him. 

Eric started looking for a central location to store ma- 
terials and carry out the first steps of production. The 
owner of a store in Brownsville’s Negro section gave him 
the use of the upper floor of his building, an old loft 
that was used as a Masonic Hall twice a month and left 
empty the rest of the time. The large, dusty room became 
the headquarters of the Haywood Handicrafters League 
and, with the addition of a small cot, Eric’s new home. 

To get the project going, Eric taught several of the 
women living in the tents how to make the bags. He had 
brought $20 worth of dark brown leather with him. He laid 
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it out on the room’s long meeting tables and carefully 
measured out the pattern of the bags. 

After cutting the pieces of leather, he showed the 
ladies how to use the simple tools and materials he had 
brought: an awl, like an ice pick, for hammering small 
holes in the leather; a pair of heavy needles for sewing 
the bags together; a leather punch for making larger holes; 
small spools of wax thread, and brass rings. 

He started stitching one bag to show them how it was 
done. He wasn’t very good at sewing, but the bags were 
designed so that all the stitching was on the inside. No 
matter how badly it was done, the result was a hand- 
some, useful tote bag and, most important of all, a tote 
bag that would sell. 

“It’s so simple,” Eric thought to himself with a smile, 
“even an educated, middle-class white boy like myself 
can make one.” 

Eric had the ladies take turns using the tools and 
materials, stitching and assembling the bags. Later they 
would work on the bags at home. But for now, Eric just 
wanted to teach them and see if the whole idea was 
practical. By the end of the day, he had his answer. The 
women had put together four well made tote bags. 

Eric’s work was just beginning. He had to take the 
bags back up north and try to find a place to sell them. 
And he had to find a place that would sell him leather 
on credit. Already, they had used up their $20 worth 
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of leather; and the Haywood Handicrafters League had 
no capital, not a cent for buying more materials. 

On his third day in Brownsville, shortly before he had 
planned to return north, Eric made his fist mistake. He 
did not know that civil rights workers should stay out 
of the white section of southern towns. He was driving 
the big old carry-all station wagon, which he had _bor- 
rowed from NE/CNVA, when he found himself in the 
center of Brownsville, a half a block from the town 
square. He noticed that a police car had begun to fol- 
low him, so he slowed down. When he reached the 
square the policeman forced him to stop at the side of 
the road. After looking Eric over and checking his driver's 
license, the policeman pointed to the gray stone building 
in the center of the square and said, “You'll have to come 
over to the court house with me.” 

Eric followed the officer through the entrance and 
into a large room where a sheriff sat behind an old 
wooden desk reading a newspaper. The policeman whis- 
pered something to the sheriff, who rose and came over 
to Eric, who was worried but not alarmed. 

“What are you doing here?” the sheriff asked. 

Eric assumed they already knew why he was in town, 
and since he had nothing to hide anyway, he decided to 
tell the truth. 

“P’m here helping Negroes who were put off their farms 
set up a self-help project. I’m teaching them to make 
leather shoulder bags,” he explained calmly. 
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“That shouldn’t upset them,” he thought. “After al] 
the whites are always saying that the Negro should learh 
to stand on his own two feet.” 

“Come with me,” the sheriff said, leading Eric down 
a dimly lit hall and into a small room. As Eric entered 
a heavy steel barred door clanged shut behind him. \ 

“I’m going to have to hold you for a while.” 

Before Eric could say anything, the sheriff had disap- 
peared. Civil rights workers who had been in the move- 
ment for some time always told people where they were 
going and called in once they got there safely. If their 
call’s didn’t come in, their friends would get a lawyer 
and go looking for them. But no one knew where Eric 
was. No one knew he was in danger. 

A few minutes later, a guard turned a key in the lock 
and swung the door open. “Come on,” he said. 

For the first time, Eric’s belief in nonviolence was 
put to the test. He felt it was just as wrong to go along 
with evil as it was to be evil. Faced with a real situation 

where this belief had meaning, he didn’t hesitate. 

“No,” he said to the guard simply. 

The man roared. “I said get out of there!” 

Eric shook his head. “If you want to put me in jail, 
that’s your business. But I’m not going to help you do it.” 

“Oh, a wise guy.” The guard, a fat man but with a 
powerful build, walked into the cell and grabbed Eric 
by the arm. As he tried to pull Eric through the door, 
the slender prisoner went limp. The guard released his 
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grip and Eric fell to the floor. He kicked Eric hard in 
the ribs but Eric refused to move. The guard went away 
for a moment and returned with the sheriff. 

The hours that followed were a time of agony and 
terror for the young civil rights worker. In an effort to 
get him to do as they said, the police turned Eric's cell 
into a torture chamber. They stuck him with an electric 
rod made for moving cattle. The cattle prod seared his 
flesh and sent an electric shock into his body, making his 
muscles jump. They threatened to cut his throat with a 
knife. They fastened a metal band around his wrist and 
tightened it until his hand was blue. Then they dragged 
him around on the floor until the blood supply to his 
hand was cut off. 

Although the pain was often almost more than he could 
bear, Eric tried to remain calm, answer their questions, 
and explain the reasons for the way he behaved. 

“l’m not going to do as you want . . . it’s nothing 
against you. . . I know you're doing what you think is 
right. But I’m doing what I think is right. . . I don’t feel 
I was breaking the law . . . I came down here to start a 
self-help program so these Negroes can eam a living. 
I think it’s a proper thing to do. It’s the only thing | 
intend to do.” 

After a while the police gave up trying to get Eric to 
do as they wanted. They dragged him to his cell and 
threw him in for the night. 

The following day they went to work on him again, 
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this time trying to carry out certain police rules. He 
wouldn’t stand up in front of their camera, so they 
photographed him lying on the ground. Finger printing 
Eric was even more difficult. They ended up tying him 
to a chair with heavy ropes, then sitting on him. They 
had less success with their questions. 

“Where are you staying?” 

“With some black people.” 

“Who are they?” 

“They might get in trouble if I tell you, so I won’t.” 

Once in a while they tried to reason with him. 

“It’s not our custom for white people to stay with 
black people. So you can understand why we get so upset 
about it, can’t you?” 

“I can understand why you are upset, but I can’t under- 
stand the custom. Why is it such a terrible thing?” 

At that point they would scream at him. “But they 
stink! Anyone who could stay in a place like that must 
have something wrong with him.” 

Eric knew they wouldn’t listen to facts, but he tried 
anyway. 

“No. I don’t think they stink. The family I’m staying 
with bathes as often as anyone else. They’re poorer than 
most, but they’re doing okay. They seem like pretty good 
people to me.” 

The policemen just couldn’t believe their ears. ‘They 
would either look at him in dumb surprise or get violent. 
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After a few hours they dumped him back into his cell 
and left him alone. | 

Eric spent the next day in his cell, waiting for them 
to come and get him. The guards played on Eric’s fear 
by talking to each other just loudly enough for him to hear 
them. “Ain’t never been a year gone by that I didn’t kill 
at least one nigger.” 

“I figure I’ve shot about eight myself.” 

“Why don’t we throw that nigger lover off the Talla- 
hatchie Bridge?” 

“Good idea. The kid will meet a lot of his nigger 
friends off there. I’ve lost count of how many we've 
dumped there.” 


“Before your time, back in ’40, we lynched a nigger | 


over by Hatchie Bottom for trying to vote. Left him 
face down in the swamp.” 

Eric knew they weren’t joking. He had heard that most 
of the lynching in the South had been done by the police. 
Now he was sure of it. Violence had never been a part 
of his life. It surprised and frightened him that these 
people could laugh and boast about it. 

He couldn’t see how the Negroes in the South, 
whether they were civil rights workers or not, could live 
with this kind of terror day in day out. The main duty 
of a southern policeman was to “keep the niggers in 
their place,” and they did it with violence or by threat- 
ening violence. Eric decided that human beings can live 
with a great amount of terror. The fear doesn't go away 
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—life just goes on in spite of it. Even Eric, experiencing 
it for the first time, found that it hadn’t forced him to 
give up. He knew why he had come to the South and 
that he had to keep on working in Brownsville. 

“That is, if I ever get out of here alive,” he thought. 

Brownsville’s sheriff, who had stayed out of sight while 
his helpers tried to get across the “message” to Eric, 
had been acting according to an old southern tradition— 
the idea that the South could do anything it wanted to 
the people it had down there, and no one in the North 
or the federal government would do anything about it. 
But now the rules were changing. 

CORE had found out about Eric’s being in jail and 
had sent down a lawyer to get him out. By law the police 
could hold someone for 72 hours without charges. CORE 
and their lawyer raised such a fuss that the sheriff had to 
admit he had no charges to press. Eric was released at the 
end of his third day in jail. 

As the policeman led Eric out of the court house, he 
finally put the “message” into words. 

“Get out of town, boy,” he said in an angry voice. 

Eric didn’t want them to think they had scared him 
off, so he explained, “I was leaving anyway on the day 
you arrested me. But I’m just going to sell the bags 
we've made and get more materials. As soon as I do, I'll 
be back.” 

The policeman fingered his gun belt. “We'll be wait- 


ing.” 
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Chapter 3 


“DON’T CALL ME MR. ERIC” 


The old station wagon was rattling along at just under 
30. Eric was anxious to get back to the loft, but since 
he had to drive through the center of town to get there 
from the tents he didn’t want to give the police any 
excuse for stopping him. 

He had been to New York where he had shown the first 
four bags to CORE and to every organization he could 
think of. He had asked them all to mail out notices about 
the bags and many had agreed to do so. But he had failed 
in his efforts to find a leather dealer who would give him 
credit. Now they had to wait until orders started coming 
in before they could get cash to purchase more materials. 

Eric had managed to sell the bags in New York for 
$10 each, and he’d gotten a few orders paid for in ad- 
vance, so he was able to buy some more leather. He had 
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cut it and was just returning from delivering it to the 
women in the tents. They could fill the orders and keep 
a few dollars for their labor, but then they would be broke 
again and would have to wait for more money to come in. 

Eric saw a sign showing he was in a 30 mile an hour 
zone and checked his speed. “Mustn’t rush,” he thought. 

Then the police car appeared from nowhere and forced 
him to the curb. Eric had the familiar feeling of fear, 
cold and damp, come over him. 

“You are under arrest,” the policeman said with a 
smile. 

“What for?” 

“Speeding.” 

“But I was going under 30.” 

“The speed limit’s 20.” 

“But the sign says 30.” 

“Tell it to the judge.” 

Eric did tell it to the judge, who didn’t seem terribly 
interested in the facts and quickly sentenced him to 14 
days in jail. 

For two weeks Eric was kept all by himself. He re- 
fused to eat any of the food brought to him. Once in a 
while the police would beat him with a black jack, but 
most of the time he was left alone. When he was released, 
his fear stayed with him until he reached the black com- 
munity and was safely inside his loft. 

For the first time he realized how completely his out- 
look had changed. In the North a white person hurried 
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nervously through a colored neighborhood until he reached 
the safety of a white area. Here it was just the opposite. 
Color had taken on a new meaning. A black person 
meant “friend,” 'a white man, “enemy.” 

Soon after he got out of jail, Eric learned that the 
police had decided to limit his area of safety even more. 
If he stayed off the streets he would be left alone. ‘They 
wouldn’t raid the loft to get him. But if he set foot out of 
the loft he was certain to be arrested. So, as long as he was 
to remain in Brownsville, the huge ugly room with the old 
cot would be his entire world. 

Eric had to learn to live within the four walls of the 
loft month after lonely month. He would give someone 
money and they would go to a restaurant and bring him 
back the 62-cent dinner. After a long while he bought a 
hot plate and a few pots and did his own cooking. He 
would go as far as the Negro grocery store a block away 
for supplies, and some of the families gave him whatever 
government food they felt they could spare. He wasn’t 
drawing any salary, so he had to live off the few hundred 
dollars of his savings. 

At night, Eric had only his books for company—and 
the police cars that prowled around the building at mid- 
night with their alarms sounding, reminding him that 
there were worse places to be than his loft. 

But Eric had a great deal of work to keep him busy. 
He had to do all the leather cutting for the bags. It was 
a long and difficult process, but since he was working for 
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nothing he could keep labor costs down by doing it him- 
self. And there was the business end to manage. Eric had 
no experience with book keeping, so he had to invent his 
Me “a 7 had to learn about state sales taxes 

ederal taxes, licenses, purchasin . 
parses g, packing, insurance, 
pio “er to figure sag how to put the little money 
: ad to the best possible use. Although he wanted to 
| uild up extra money to buy materials, he felt it was most 
palenay to pay the ladies at a rate that was higher than 

aad wage scale. They each got $3.50 a bag. Since it 
took them between two to three hours to sew each bag 
they were earning no less than $1.25 an hour Eric 
wanted them to get a feelir ir ti 3 

ig that 
parenvirg g that their time was worth 
This was a very new idea, In Brownsville the going 

rate for a domestic servant was $9 a week. If an entire 
family worked full time in the fields they would ear 
total of $600 a year! me 
Pes idea so had the Most trouble getting across to 
ck a mea in the project was that they owned the 
pmvilben: that he was just an employee of theirs. 
: rst he ound it almost impossible to convince them 
that this was different from the usual case of the white 
Na tae down to set up a factory and hiring cheap 

it a ee They vigils treat him like a white man and 
call him “Mr. Eric” or “Mr, Weinberger” and ask him 
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what he wanted them to do. He would try to explain it to 
them over and over. 

“This belongs to you. You are my boss. Any time you 
want to get rid of me you can fire me. I’m not making a 
cent. The money is yours. The Haywood Handicrafters 
League is yours. And please, don’t call me Mr. Eric!” 

But many of them still did not believe it. They had 
almost no education, so they couldn’t check the books to 
see where the money was going. And they had learned 
the hard way never to trust a white man—even if he was 
an unusual one like Eric. As one of them once put it, 
“No matter how crazy he acts today, there's no telling 
what he’ll do tomorrow.” | 

But by the time Eric had been out of jail for two 
months, things were running well. Nine women, one from 
each tent and four from the shacks, were working in the 
project. Eric had mastered all the details of cutting, 

packing, and shipping and had found the necessary sources 
of supply. The group could turn out 70 bags a month. 
The orders would trickle in, and when there was enough 
money Eric would order leather for 7o more bags. 
During this period, Eric heard that the Committee 
for Nonviolent Action was holding the South’s first peace 
walk from Nashville to Washington, D.C. Eric wasn’t 
expecting a new order of leather to arrive for a month, 
so he decided to take off a few days and join the 
march. At the end of the third day of the peace walk, 
Eric got a phone call from one of the leather workers 
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who had somehow tracked him down. She was talking so 
fast Eric could hardly understand her. 

“The money’s just pouring in ... We've got no 
leather . . . What are we going to do? There’s all this 
money.” 

“Slow down,” Eric said. “What money?” 

“It’s coming in the mail. Thousands of orders. It'll 
take years to catch up.” 

“Just how much money?” 

“Well, we haven’t counted it all, but there are over a 
thousand orders. That’s ... let’s see ... more than 
$10,000!” 

Eric was surprised. No wonder the woman was excited. 
Then he realized what had happened. CORE must have 
included the notice about the bags in their national 
mailing to 40,000 people. Everyone received it on the 
same day and all the orders were coming in at once. 

“That’s great,” he said. 

“Maybe,” the woman answered. “But please come on 
back and do something.” 

“Okay. I’m leaving right away. In the meantime, 
don’t worry, and whatever you do, don’t spend all that 
money.” 

Eric was only half kidding. When he returned he found 
the women sitting at the long tables in the loft sur- 
rounded by stacks of letters and checks, excited by their 
sudden good fortune, not knowing what to do about it. 

First Eric had to explain that the money, over $10,000, 
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was not theirs to spend. They had to buy enough materials 
to make the bags and fill the orders. And now, at last, 
they would have enough extra money to buy leather in 
large quantities. They wouldn’t have to wait months to 
save up enough for each new order. 

In one day the Haywood Handicrafters League had 
become a financial success. And it had suddenly won 
respect in the black community. To fill the flood of 
orders, their group had grown to 72 members. There 
were some pretty big decisions to be made, but when the 
ladies turned to him for instructions, Eric insisted that 
the decisions be made by the members at a meeting. 

The women may have been poor and not educated, 
but they knew how to run a meeting. They had become 
familiar with the principles of democracy through the 
traditions of the Baptist Church. A poor Negro church 
in the South couldn’t afford a full time minister. A 
preacher would visit once a month, and the rest of the time 
the church was run by the members. So the ladies ran 
their business as they ran their church. Each meeting 
would begin with singing. Then the elected chairman 
would call the meeting to order. Plans were made, argu- 
ments were heard, and votes were taken. Some of the 
members were active and spoke out. Others were meek and 
they were put down for it. 

At first, everyone went along with Eric’s suggestions 
without argument. He had to keep reminding them that 
he was just “hired help” and, in fact, didn’t even have a 
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vote. Pretty soon the chairman got over the white-black 
problem and began treating Eric like a young snip who 
had to be put in his place once in a while. This 
pleased him very much. But he wasn’t convinced that 
the plan of self help and self rule was really working— 
could it go on working if he wasn’t there? 

One day the whole idea was put to the test. They were 
way behind in filling their orders, so Eric rose at a meet- 
ing and made a suggestion he believed would help them 
catch up. 

“When the leather comes in everybody gets the same 
number of bags to make. But some people are faster than 
others. When the quick ones are done they have to wait 
around for the slow ones to finish. Let’s do it as a first 
come, first served idea and have everyone make bags as 
fast as they can.” 

Most of the women were against Eric’s plan and they 
said so. “That’s not fair. We should split the work up 
equally.” 

“Mrs. Johnson there is 70 years old and it takes her 
three weeks to do her share because she doesn’t very often 
feel good enough to do any stitching.” 

“Old Mrs. Smith, she’s got ten children and 20 grand 
children to look after. Mrs. Wilson hasn’t got anything 
to do. Sure she would get them all done in a day and 
come back for more, but that’s not fair.” 

“Right. She shouldn’t get all the work and Mrs. Smith 


” 
none. 
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A vote was taken and Eric’s suggestion was defeated. 
At first he wasn’t convinced, but he went along with their 
decision. Soon he realized that although they had been 
wrong in business terms, they had been absolutely right 
in community terms. Their way was fair and it worked. 
The League was no longer a crazy idea the strange white 
boy from the North was trying to explain and that they 
joined because it was better than starving. It had become 
a successful business which they took pride in owning 
and running. 

Soon they were treating Eric like hired help. When his 
savings ran low they voted him a salary of $6 a week. 
When he had to go to New York on business, they would 
hotly debate whether they could afford to give him the 
$36 bus fare or if he should hitch hike. The vote could 
go either way. 

Eric knew he was seeing the most magnificent thing 
about the dawning civil rights movement. The triumph 
of the movement couldn’t be measured by how many 
people were registered to vote or even how many tote bags 
were sold. The true measure was the new spirit among 
people who had been told they were not as good as the 
whites for so long they had begun to believe it, people 
who really had never before held up their heads. For the 
first time they were taking charge of their own lives. 

“Now,” he thought with a smile, “they hardly ever 
call me Mr. Eric.” 
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Chapter 4 


MISSISSIPPI OR BUST 


In August of 1962, Eric was invited to come to the slums 
of Chicago and teach non-violent methods to 40 college 
students at the summer non-violent training meeting of a 
small peace action group called Peace Makers. Eric met 
many interesting people but none so interesting—and at- 
tractive—as a young student named Elaine Makowski. 
They spent a great deal of time together and promised to 
see each other again. 

By the spring of 1963, Eric had been in Brownsville 
for nearly a year and a half. The Haywood Handicrafters 
League had sold more than $30,000 worth of tote bags, 
over half of which had gone to its members. 

In April, Eric went to New England to sell tote bags 
to college students. On April 23, he read about the 
murder of 35-year-old William Moore, the first civil 
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rights death to get national notice in the papers. The 
southern born, white mailman from Baltimore had set 
out from Chattanooga, Tennessee, on a one man Free- 
dom Walk. He had planned to deliver a letter, a plea 
for freedom for the Negroes, to the governor of Missis- 
sippi, Ross Barnett, at the state capitol in Jackson. He 
was wearing a sandwich-board sign which read, “Eat at 
Joe’s, Both Black and White” and “Equal Rights for All 
—Mississippi or Bust.”” He had walked safely through a 
short stretch of Georgia, but soon after crossing into 
Alabama he was shot in the back at close range and left 
to die on U. S. Route 11. The word “Black” had been 
tipped from his sign. . 

A few days later, Eric got a call from Bob Gore, a 
civil rights leader he had met the year before. 

“Have you got a spare sleeping bag I can borrow?” 
he asked Eric. 

“What for?” 

“CORE and SNCC are putting together a group to 
complete Moore’s Freedom Walk.” 

“Not only do I have a sleeping bag, but I’ve got some- 
one to go in it—me. I want to go along.” 

Eric had known at once that the walk was the right 
thing to do and he was the right person to do it. Rather 
than scaring him away, the dangers made it even more 
necessary that people experienced in the methods of non- 
violence should go along. And he felt the walk had great 
meaning. The public had to become aware of what was 
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happening in the South. The nation had found it too easy 
to close its eyes to violence. People refused to believe 
it could happen in their country. Now they had heard of 
William Moore, and Eric was determined they wouldn’t 
forget. 

On May 1, ten young men, five black and five white, 
set out from Chattanooga on the same route Moore had 
taken carrying signs like his. They walked the first few 
miles in Tennessee without trouble and then crossed into 
the north-east corner of Georgia. Before they would get to 
Alabama, and the spot where Moore had been shot, 
they had to travel 30 miles through Dade County, an 
area of Georgia with widely scattered small towns and 
long empty stretches of highway. 

As the Freedom Marchers hiked along the side of the 
road, car loads of local young people drove past the line, 
moving to within inches of them and often forcing them 
to dive into ditches to keep from being run over. One 
car came close enough to Eric to hit the bag on his back. 
A crowd of whites followed the marchers the entire time, 
shouting and throwing eggs and rocks at them and once in 
a while firing shots. The only thing keeping them from 
attacking the marchers was a single state policeman walking 
ten feet behind the line of civil rights workers. 

On the other side of the highway nearly 200 news men 
and camera men walked along with them, covering the 
event. Eric was surprised that the Freedom Walk was 
being given so much attention. The press, which later 
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played such an important role in the movement by its 
stories of the struggle in the South, until recently had 
shown very little interest in civil rights. Now they were 
there in numbers, trying to get a close and honest look 
at what the ten young men were doing by walking with 
them and sharing their danger. 

At the end of the day, local Negroes gave the marchers 
a fried chicken dinner and put them up for the night in 
their church. Even though they were afraid that the 
whites might attack their church, they felt they couldn't 
let the ten civil rights workers sleep on the road. 

The Freedom Marchers attracted a big crowd in 
Georgia, and people came from all over the state to see 
them and to yell and throw things at them. They would 
stop their cars at the head of the line, get out, and form 
a group blocking the road. The ten men would have to 
walk through them, careful not to touch any of them. 
Eric knew if he even brushed against one of the group it 
would be used as an excuse to beat him up. 

But, in spite of his fear, Eric found ways of reaching 
the people in the mob. After all, they were human beings 
and it was possible to talk to them. At noon the marchers 
took a break at the side of the highway. As they rested 
and ate the sandwiches brought to them by a local Negro 
women’s church group, car loads of kids would come over a 
few at a time and stand and stare at the ten strange men 
they had been hearing about. 
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Then they made some remark like, “Hey, you nigger 
lovers, what are you doing down here?” Eric would 
answer their questions and explain what the Freedom 
Walk was all about. He knew that in addition to being 
tough and angry, the kids were also curious. 

As Eric talked to them, they might come a little closer 
and ask more questions. Then Eric would ask them 
questions and pretty soon they would have a conversation 
going. Once in a while Eric would offer one of them 
half of his sandwich, and they would sit and eat and talk 
together. The kid would never be friendly. And Eric 
knew if he made one slip, said something that could be 
considered an insult, he would be beaten up. Many 
people had come over, wanting to kill him. When they 
left they did not agree with him, but they did, perhaps, 
understand him a little better. 

By the time the Freedom Marchers reached the Ala- 
bama border on the third day, they were being followed 
by nearly a hundred screaming whites. Ahead of them 
they saw several dozen Alabama state policemen lined up 
just across the border, blocking their way. In a field next 
to the highway a huge crowd of whites had come to watch. 
Al Lingo, Alabama’s commissioner of public safety, spoke 
to the marchers through a loud speaker. 

“Halt! I order you to break up. If you take one step 
forward you will be arrested for disturbing the peace.” 

The ten young men waited until he had finished and 
then walked toward the waiting policemen. As the crowd 
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cheered, the police charged the civil rights workers and 
began leading them roughly to the waiting patrol cars. 
Eric and two others went limp. The cops poked them with 
their three foot long electric cattle prods while the mob 
screamed with delight. 

“Kill them! Stick them again!” 

“Throw them niggers in the river!” 

“Kill ’em! Kill ’em! Kill ’em!” 

Eric was used to the cattle prods, so he just let his 
muscles jump. Finally the policemen gave up. ‘They carried 
him to a police car and threw him in. 

The Freedom Marchers were driven to the jail at Fort 
Payne, Alabama, not far from the spot where William 
Moore had fallen. Nine of them were led up the stairs and 
into the old brick building. Two state policemen had to 
carry Eric up the stairs. As they carried him through the 
door, a guard standing inside the entrance asked: 

“What’s the matter with him?” 

“This one’s a real trouble maker,” one of the police- 
men replied. 

Eric saw the guard smile. “Is that right?” he said. 
“Well, let’s see if we can’t do something about that.” 
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Chapter 5 


THE LONG FAST 


Eric was thrown into a small cell with a cot taking up 
half the cramped space. On one side of the cell was a 
wall of bars facing a bull pen that held six tough looking 
prisoners. ‘They were poor whites, between 18 and 25, 
who were in for stealing cars and fighting with the 
police. They seemed to know who Eric was and started 
picking on him as soon as he arrived. They would throw 
soda bottles at him and then duck back out of sight in 
case he threw them back. Whenever he tried to lie down 
on his cot, one of them would hit it through the bars 
with a long flat stick. 

After a while, the white prisoners grew puzzled at why 
“the trouble maker” wasn’t getting mad, throwing the 
bottles back, or complaining. They became curious, so 
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Eric sat on the edge of his bed, out of range of the 
stick, and talked to them. 

“Who told you to come down here?” they asked. 

“T don’t do what I’m told. I do what I think is right.” 

They agreed that that was a good way to be, but they 
weren’t sure he was telling the truth. 

“TI bet Bobby Kennedy sent you.” Robert Kennedy was 
U. S. Attorney General at the time. 

“The NAACP is probably paying you $1000 a day.” 

“Would you do this for $1000 a day?” Eric asked. 

“Hell, no.” 

“Well,” said Eric, “I wouldn’t either.” Then Eric 
asked them about themselves, about their problems. He 
decided that underneath, they weren’t so bad. 

“You don’t get much out of the system, you know. In 
that sense you are not so different from the Negroes. 
You are both trying to get the same things.” 

One of them hit the bed with the stick, but Eric went 
right on. 

“You think you are better off, but you don’t have any 
land, tools, capital, or education. You think you have to 
keep the black man in his place. But he’s not really your 
enemy. You are both victims of the system.” 

It became easy to talk to the prisoners. They were 
angry but not blind. They must have thought Eric was 
talking sense. From the tone of their voices, Eric had a 
feeling that it was safe for him to lie down. As he 
stretched out on the cot, one of the prisoners came over 
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to the bars with a knife in his hand. Eric watched as he 
reached through the bars and stabbed down at his ankle. 

Eric sensed that this was the test. He didn’t move as the 
knife came down. The prisoner stopped with the point of 
the knife less than an inch from Eric’s ankle. From then 
on, they were friends. 

They invited Eric to join them in a game of cards. They 
sat close to the bars of his cell and played cards. They 
talked together like old friends. One of them said he was 
sorry for the way they had acted and said that the police 
had given them the knife and the stick. 

When a guard saw them playing cards, he reported it 
to the sheriff, who was furious. This was not what he had 
in mind. So Eric was immediately moved to the large 
group cell where the other white Freedom Marchers were 
being kept. Shortly after he got there the five Negro civil 
rights workers were brought in. Eric was surprised, be- 
cause all the jails in the South were segregated. 

“What happened?” he asked. 

“We had all the cats in the black section singing free- 
dom songs,” a Negro answered with a smile. 

Eric was delighted. “Great. We’ve been here one day 
and already we’ve desegregated the Fort Payne jail!” 

Eric found very little to do as the days dragged on. 
His thoughts became more and more centered around 
one idea—fasting, refusing to eat. As in the Brownsville 
jail, he couldn’t bring himself to go along with the sys- 
tem by eating prison food. At first it was difficult and he 
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was always hungry. But as the days became weeks, it got 
easier. The hunger was gone, and although he was grow- 
ing weaker and weaker he had a sense of peace. There 
was the good feeling of being a free man. 

After the Freedom Marchers had been in the Fort 
Payne jail for 16 days, the Alabama authorities decided to 
move them to Kilby, the state prison outside of Montgom- 
ery. CORE had been staging a sympathy demonstration 
outside the jail, and there was some talk that the Ku Klux 
Klan was planning to ride. It was feared they would take 
the ten prisoners out of jail and lynch them. So they 
were moved to Kilby, one of the South’s worst prisons. 

When they arrived, Eric, very weak, was dragged up a 
flight of stairs by his feet with his head hitting each step. 

The civil rights workers had a large area to themselves 
and killed time by running around and playing games. 
They made a ball out of a towel knotted around a roll 
of toilet paper and used it to play basketball. Eric was 
too weak to join in, so he lay on his cot and read. 

After Eric had spent five days in Kilby, the prison doc- 
tor became worried about his condition. He hadn’t been 
drinking enough water and his body had become dehy- 
drated—dried out. The doctor felt he might get seriously 
ill or even die. When he reported this, the prison warden 
said, “Let him die. It’s his own fault.” But the doctor in- 
sisted on treating Eric—in the prison hospital. 

On the twenty-second day of his fast, Eric was 
dragged down the stairs and shoved in a wheel chair. He 
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felt no pain, but he had almost no strength left in his 
body. As he was wheeled down the prison hall, the 
chair hit a bump and Eric fell out. Somehow the guards, 
rough a moment ago, were moved. They lifted him gently 
and put him carefully back in the chair. 

Elaine, who was helping out in Brownsville during Eric’s 
absence, came to visit him in the hospital. The warden 
had allowed her to see Eric in the hope that she would 
talk him out of fasting. But she understood and was in 
sympathy with what he was doing. “You never wrote me 
you were fasting,” she told him, “but I had an idea you 
were. All your letters were about food—some great dinner 
you once had, our last meal together, and especially 
chocolate whipped cream pie.” 

Eric smiled. “Yes. I dream about it all the time.” 

After three days in the hospital, Eric was moved back 
to his cell. The guards carefully wheeled him down the 
hall and gently carried him up the same flight of stairs he 
had been dragged up by the feet when he had arrived 
eight days earlier. The guards also began having long 
conversations with the Freedom Marchers. Eric was too 
weak to talk long, so his friends did most of the talking. 

By the time Eric’s fast had gone on a full month, he 
had to lie on his cot all day. His cell mates were very 
worried about him. He didn’t realize it, but he had 
turned into a skeleton. They knew that if he went without 
eating much longer, his body might suffer permanent 
damage. He also made them very nervous at meal times. 
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He wanted company, so he would sit with them and drink 
his cup of water while they ate. They all felt a sense of 
relief when after 15 days in Kilby prison, they were taken 
back to Fort Payne for trial. 

The guards carried Eric down the stairs and over to his 
wheel chair. The assistant warden, who was happy to get 
rid of the ten Freedom Marchers, pushed the chair to the 
outside steps and tipped it over the edge. Eric tumbled 
down the long flight of stairs to the pavement below. 
A state policeman picked him up and threw him into a 
waiting patrol car where Eric passed out. As the police- 
man drove off, the other civil rights workers in the car 
explained that Eric hadn’t eaten in 32 days. The police- 
man said he was sorry and made friendly conversation for 
the rest of the trip. It seemed fasting had the power to 
bring out the good in almost anybody. 

On June 3, after spending the night in the Fort Payne 
jail, the ten Freedom Marchers were tried and found 
guilty. They were released on bail and appealed the case. 
Months later they won their appeal. 

Many newspaper stories appeared about Eric’s fast. 
They told of the 32 days without eating, the loss of 45 
pounds. But the real meaning of Eric’s fast was known 
only to himself, his fellow Freedom Marchers, and the 
handful of prison guards and prisoners who had come into 
brief touch with Eric and his courage. 
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Chapter 6 


END OF THE ROAD 


After his trial, Eric went to Atlanta with Elaine in order 
to recover. He went to work immediately on a very serious 
project—eating. Within the limits of his finances he 
tried to satisfy all the dreams about food he had had in 
prison. After 12 days of stuffing himself, he still felt weak. 
But when he heard that a group of civil rights workers were 
staging Atlanta’s first non-violent demonstration—a sit-in 
at a segregated restaurant—he couldn’t resist. 

He joined the protest, was immediately arrested, and 
spent the next three days in a tiny cement cell with a 
light bulb burning 24 hours a day and empty except for 
a single army blanket. He refused to eat, but this time 
fasting really bothered him because he hadn’t fully re- 
covered from his 32-day fast. 

A week after his release, Eric attended to a personal 
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matter he felt he had been putting off too long. He 
and Elaine went to Chattanooga, Tennessee, and got 
married. They moved to Brownsville, in the loft over 
the store. 

Together they ran the tote bag project and managed 
to live on Eric’s small salary. Even at a dollar a day, they 
were doing better than most of Brownsville’s Negroes. 
And they weren’t starving. When they received a check 
for $10 as a wedding present, they decided to spend it all 
on milk shakes. Every day for a month they each had an 
extra thick one, southern style. 

That summer Brownsville’s Negro community was get- 
ting caught up in the new spirit of the civil rights move- 
ment that was sweeping the South. The high school kids 
had a case of “demonstration fever,” which had spread 
from Birmingham, Alabama. Eric was asked if he knew any- 
thing about such things. He was happy to help. 

Eric ran training courses in nonviolence for the kids 
and organized the protest. In the middle of August, 
Eric and 12 young Negroes marched to the Brownsville 
court house carrying signs demanding freedom and equal 
rights. The whites were waiting for them. 

The police met the marchers with dogs, fire hoses, 
and tear gas, while a mob armed with guns and clubs 
cried for blood. The police directed most of their fury at 
Eric. He was badly beaten and was burned by a chemical 
that a policeman sprayed on him while he lay helpless 
on the ground. 
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Eric was arrested and dragged to the jail. One side of 
his face and body was so badly burned that he had to re- 
move his clothes and could neither stand or lie down. 
He spent his first day in jail crawling around his cell 
on his hands and knees. Local whites brought in groups 
of Sunday school children to look at him. They laughed 
at the sight of the naked prisoner, his face covered with 
purple scabs, the flesh peeling off his flaming red body. 

After three days, a lawyer got Eric out of jail and into a 
Memphis hospital, where he spent a week being treated 
for his burns. 

In September, almost two years after Eric had arrived, 
he and Elaine decided to leave Brownsville. There were 
many reasons for their decision. The sheriff had told 
Eric’s lawyer that if the civil rights worker didn’t leave 
the county, he would be charged with attacking a police 
ofhcer during his recent arrest. There were plenty of police 
who would act as “witnesses,” and the sheriff felt certain 
he could get a conviction and lock Eric up for three years. 

Eric might have stayed and fought the case, but he dis- 
covered that since the demonstration, certain middle-class 
leaders in the black community no longer considered him 
welcome. They were afraid they would lose what little 
power they had in Brownsville if the young people held 
more demonstrations. 

Eric was sorry to leave the Haywood Handicrafters 
League. He had become very close to many of the mem- 
bers and their families. Strong bonds of friendship had 
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grown between them. The experiment had worked. It had 
brought in much more money than he had expected. 
Even so, that wasn’t the project’s major achievement. 
Most important, it had proved to the Negroes that they 
could help themselves. It had given them a feeling of pride 
and personal worth that couldn’t be measured in dollars 
and cents. But to be truly successful, the league had to 
carry on without outside help. 

Eric and Elaine spent the winter of 1963-64 on a speak- 
ing tour of New England colleges raising money for a 
leather sandal-making project they wanted to start in 
Mississippi. In March, after they had raised a few hun- 
dred dollars, they moved to Canton, Mississippi, and tried 
to set up as Eric had in Brownsville. But Mississippi was 
not Tennessee. When Eric tried to get the licenses he 
needed, the authorities laughed in his face. And the 
black community wasn’t ready to get involved in such a 
project. Eric and Elaine found themselves without a job. 

But they weren’t idle for long. CORE was trying to 
organize a movement in Canton, so they joined the task 
force as “junior staff members.” Actually, at $15 a week 
they felt quite rich compared to their Brownsville days. 
In Canton Eric met a remarkable civil rights worker 
named James Chaney. The 21-year-old Negro from Merid- 
ian, Mississippi, plunged without fear into the most 
backward areas to organize extremely poor Negroes. He 
had often been chased through the streets by members 
of the Klan armed with rifles. 
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In June 1964, the civil rights movement mounted a 
major attack on Mississippi. The leading groups joined 
forces with thousands of northern college students who 
were planning to spend their summer vacation doing 
civil rights work in the state. Various projects throughout 
Mississippi sent representatives up to Oxford, Ohio, to 
train the students. 

Eric and Elaine went up from Canton. They stopped 
at Meridian on the way and picked up Chaney and a 
fellow CORE member, Michael Schwerner. Schwerner, 
a 24-year-old New Yorker, had run an active community 
center and led a very successful drive to get people to 
register to vote. He had a reputation for being the best 
white civil rights worker in the South. In the eyes of 
Meridian’s whites he was also the most hated. 

The four drove up to Oxford together and began to 
work with the first batch of 40 students. Toward the 
end of the first group’s training meetings, Eric and 
Michael Schwerner discussed the new people and tried 
to decide who would go to Canton with Eric and who 
would go with Michael back to Meridian. They agreed 
that the most promising student was 20-year-old Andrew 
Goodman from New York. He was able, sensible, and 
aware of the danger without being frightened. Andy 
felt more could be accomplished in Meridian, so he 
chose to go with Michael Schwerner. 

On June 21, a few days before the first training meet- 
ing was over, Michael heard that a Negro church had 
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been burned in Philadelphia, Mississippi, a small town 
near Meridian. He felt he had to go there immediately 
to see what he could do to help. James Chaney knew 
the area well and decided to go with him. Andy Goodman 
wanted to go, too, and start working with Michael right 
away. The three young men left that afternoon. 

The next day the people in Oxford heard stories that 
Schwerner, Chaney, and Goodman had disappeared. ‘The 
northern press wasn’t alarmed, and the Mississippi press 
said they were hiding out to give the state a bad name. 
But civil rights leaders at Oxford took it very seriously. 
They assumed the worst. 

Since the police and FBI weren’t doing anything, 
SNCC organized an investigating team and Eric asked 
to be a part of it. The leaders felt it was too dangerous 
for any whites to go along, but Eric insisted. He realized 
that he was risking being killed, but he felt personally 
involved with the three young men. He had to go. 

Two days later the investigating team was at the air 
port ready to leave for Mississippi when they heard that 
a burned station wagon had been found. Police had said 
it was the car the three civil rights workers had last been 
seen in. Now it was clear to everybody that the three 
were dead. The FBI went to work on the case, and Eric’s 
investigating team never left Oxford. 

The students at the training meetings were shaken 
by the event, but they had been told from the start that 
there might be a hundred deaths before the summer was 
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over. And there might have been, if the three murders 
hadn’t become a major news story throughout the world. 

No whites and only a few Negroes were killed in the 
months that followed. The deaths of Schwerner, Chaney, 
and Goodman not only brought the civil rights move- 
ment to the attention of the nation and the federal gov- 
ernment, but probably saved the lives of many other 
young students during the Mississippi Summer Project. 

In September, Eric and Elaine tried to take the place 
of Michael Schwerner and run the Meridian Community 
Center. For seven months they struggled, but without 
much success. Eric realized that a change was taking 
place in the movement. 

The black leaders were beginning to ask why whites 
should run a Negro Community Center. They didn’t feel 
whites should be deeply involved. Local Negroes should 
carry the burden of the struggle for equal rights. 

It made good sense to Eric, although there was still 
much he wanted to do to help. He had become a part 
of the struggle when it had barely begun. He had seen 
it grow and had helped it develop. It was difficult 
for him to accept the fact that his part in it would have 
to end. But if one of his goals had been to help southern 
Negroes take charge of their lives, then he was bound to 
be one of the victims of his own success. 

If “Tent City” was the starting point of Eric’s part 
in the Freedom Movement, then “Bloody Sunday” 
marked its end. On March 7, 1965, more than soo 
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Negroes involved in the Selma, Alabama, drive to get 
people to register to vote set out on a march to the state 
capitol in Montgomery to demand their right to register. 
As they marched out of Selma, state police and men on 
horseback charged the Negroes and beat them to the 
ground, seriously injuring 84. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
who had organized the march, sent out a call for everyone 
in the movement to come to Selma and help complete 
the Freedom March. 

Thousands of people of every age came from all over 
the nation. Eric and Elaine rushed to Selma to take their 
places with the other marchers. It meant a great deal to 
Eric to be there. He knew it would probably be the last 
big civil rights demonstration he would ever be a part 
of, and perhaps the last one of its kind for the move- 
ment. The Negro leaders had decided that everyone 
could march out of Selma, but that only a few important 
white people could march the whole way to Montgomery. 
The rest would return to Selma and wait there until the 
marchers reached the edge of the capital. Then the white 
marchers in Selma would drive out and join the main 
body as it entered Montgomery. 

Eric wanted to walk the whole way, but he knew that 
the Negroes had good reasons for their plan. ‘They 
wanted to leave off workers in all the black communities 
along the way. It was important to them that the local 
Negroes see a black march, one they could identity with, 
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one they could trust. Though he understood the reason, 
Eric was deeply disappointed. 

Eric and Elaine walked out of Selma with the Free- 
dom March. When they got out into the country, they 
and hundreds of other white marchers had to return to 
Selma and wait. Eric tried to make himself useful as the 
days passed, but there was little he could do. There were 
many people working on the running of the march. Eric 
just didn’t fit in. He was not an organization man. He 
had always played an individual role in the movement. 
Now, it seemed, those days were over for him. 

On March 25, as Eric finally entered Montgomery with 
Elaine at his side and hundreds of blacks and whites 
around him, he knew that this might be the end of one 
great adventure, but that another one, perhaps even 
greater, lay just ahead. He had been offered a job at the 
New York office of the Committee for Nonviolent Action, 
playing an important role in the growing movement 
against war. He knew he would be more useful there than 
he could be in the South. 

The struggle for peace would not be understood by 
many people, and it would be as difficult and possibly 
as dangerous as the struggle for equal rights. But as long 
as Eric could follow his belief in nonviolence and help 
build a better society, no risk would be too great. 
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